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the window ledge and a bird-cage hangs near by.
Across the windows and along the outside wall of
the palace are clamps on which long poles are
fixed. These are supports for blinds or awnings which
could be stretched across the street when the heat
became too great. The arch in the street supports
a verandah on which a man has been reading. He
has laid his book down upon a rug overhanging the
parapet whilst he peruses a letter brought to him by a
servant. Above the arch is a pigeon cote and the bird's
perches are small rods curiously attached to the out-
side walls. The walls of the houses are elaborately
adorned. The palace windows are crowned with groups
of golden angels and the arch is decorated with a
handsome medallion.

The Virgin's window has a little myrtle on the sill
and on the ground below are a vegetable marrow and
an apple. Grivelli thought no picture complete without
the inclusion of some garden produce, and here we
find no exception to his rule.

At the foot of the picture are three coats-of-arms and
an inscription. The arms are those of the Bishop of
Ascoli, of the Pope and of the City of Ascoli itself. The
inscription, 'LIBERTAS ECCLESIASTICA' (Ecclesiastical
Freedom), refers to a recent papal bull which had con-
ferred municipal liberty upon the city.

Little is known about Crivelli's life. He was a re-
cluse by disposition and spent most of his time at Ascoli
in the Marshes, a small town near Venice and out of
the main current of artistic progress. Although Grivelli
was regarded somewhat as a provincial, his genius did
not pass unrecognized and towards the end of his career
he was given the title of MILES (Knight).
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